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Abstract 

The social and environmental failure of successive Western development models imposed on the global South has led local 
communities to pursue alternatives to development. Such alternatives seek radical societal transformations that require the 
production of new knowledge, practices, technologies, and institutions that are effective to achieve more just and sustainable 
societies. We may think of such a production as innovation driven by social movements, organizations, collectives, indigenous 
peoples, and local communities. Innovation that is driven by such grassroots groups has been theorized in the academic 
literature as “grassroots innovation”. However, research on alternatives to development has rarely examined innovation using 
grassroots innovation as an analytical framework. Here, we assess how grassroots innovation may contribute to building 
alternatives to development using Zapatismo in Chiapas (Mexico) as a case study. We focus on grassroots innovation in 
autonomous Zapatista education because this alternative to formal education plays a vital role in knowledge generation and 
the production of new social practices within Zapatista communities, which underpin the radical societal transformation 
being built by Zapatismo. We reviewed the academic literature on grassroots innovation as well as gray literature and audio- 
visual media on Zapatismo and autonomous Zapatista education. We also conducted ethnographic fieldwork in a Zapatista 
community and its school. We found innovative educational, pedagogical, and teaching—learning practices based on the (re) 
production of knowledge and learning, which are not limited to the classroom but linked to all the activities of Zapatistas. 
Our findings suggest that innovation self-realized by Zapatistas plays a key role on the everyday construction of Zapatismo. 
Therefore, we argue that a specific theoretical framework of grassroots innovation for the pluriverse, based on empirical 
work carried out in different alternatives to development, is an urgent task that will contribute to a better understanding of 
how such alternatives grassroots groups imagine, design, and build, particularly across the global South. 
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Introduction: how may grassroots 
innovation contribute to building 
alternatives to development? 


Capitalist reproduction involves various forms of impe- 
rialism and colonialism that have led to dependency in 
the global South (Hickel 2021; Veltmeyer and Petras 
2015). For instance, many negative consequences arise 
from extractivism for exports of primary goods to the 
global North, which usually entails the growth of poverty, 
inequality, and environmental injustices across extractive 
zones (Toledo et al. 2013). As a result, a diverse array 
of grassroots movements, organizations and communi- - 
ties seek to design and build alternatives to development | 
i (Gudynas 201 1a, b; Lang et al. 2013; 
Zibechi 2007). Examples include decolonizing money 
through local institutions like minga or tequio' in Latin 
America, eco-villages in Mexico and elsewhere, or the 
Ubuntu philosophy in South Africa (Cabaña and Linares 
2022, this issue; Martínez-Luna 2009; Morris 2022, this 


issue; Ramose 2015). These alternatives are Often based on > 


traditional knowledge. Likewise, alternatives to develop- 
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pluriverse is underpinned by the huge cultural diversity that 
characterizes our species and can be found in any cultural 
domain. An early example of the pluriverse in practice can 
be found in the field of parenting and education. Notably in 
*Our Babies, Ourselves”, Small (1999) explained how biol- 
ogy and culture shape the way we parent. Her book intro- 
duced the new science of ethnopediatrics, which explores 
“why we raise our children the ways we do and suggests that 
we reconsider our culture's traditional views on parenting”. 
The message is clear: there is not a single way of parenting, 
nor are the Western ways inherently better ones. In a more 
recent contribution, Dieng and O”Reilly (2020) present femi- 
nist parenting perspectives from Africa and beyond. Their 
anthology’s main contribution is “to broadcast reflections 
and experiences that emanate primarily from voices that are 
often overlooked, even by global feminist discourses: those 
of African women (and men), living on the continent or in 
the diaspora, and from others born and raised in the global 
South”. In doing so, these authors aim at “(re)claiming par- 
enting as a necessarily political terrain for subversion, radi- 
cal transformation and resistance to patriarchal oppression 
and sexism”. These insights call for acknowledging, embrac- 
ing and fostering the diversity of cultural perspectives that 
are found worldwide in relation to every single aspect of 


ment seek the (re)construction of political and territorial > 
imi social life. 


A ae economic erpaniza: The diversity of cultural perspectives naturally present in 


@ongecotechnology,/sustainableyarchitectureseducationalyys the world—including the pluriverse of non-Eurocentric per- 
(practices and social enterprises, the design and application  spectives—is not recognized by hegemonic institutions such 
of critical decolonial? pedagogics and relational ontolo=. as the United Nations, however. For instance, the Sustain- 


gies, focusing on the well-being and sustainability of socio- - able Development Goal 4 (SDG 4) is education, and aims 
economics rather than economic growth (Clarence-Smith 


to “ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and 
and Monticelli 2022, this issue; Escobar 2011; Esteva promote lifelong learning opportunities for all”. Its inten- 
2019; Medina-Melgarejo 2015). 


tions seem good, like all other SDGs. However, from a post- 

The notion of the “pluriverse” refers to the matrix of development perspective it is very problematic to see educa- 
i isti i tion from a single, universal viewpoint, which is the Western 
mainstream understanding of what education shall be. The 


modern, Western ontology assumes the existence of one sin- 


(Escobar 2012). Therefore, alternatives to development can 
be seen as paths to the pluriverse (Kothari et al. 2019b). The 


' Minga refers to a rich economic circuit that relied on non-mone- 


tized forms of exchange and communal forms of work-celebration 
(Cabaña and Linares 2022, this issue). In Mexico, tequio is also used 
in many indigenous communities as an element of communality and 
refers to unpaid labor that each person does once or twice a month for 
the community (Martínez-Luna 2009: 88). 


2 Decoloniality necessarily evokes coloniality. It is rooted in the 
modern/colonial matrix of power; therefore, it seeks to make vis- 
ible, open and promote radically different perspectives that displace 
Western rationality as the only possibility of existence, analysis and 
thought (Mignolo and Walsh 2018). 

3 We refer to "relational ontologies that avoid sharp divisions 
between nature and culture, individual and community, and between 


us and them that are central to the modern, Western ontology" (Esco- 
bar 2011: 139). 
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opment agenda (Escobar 2011). This is the vision behind 


the United Nations’ SDGs. Nevertheless, this hegemonic 
vision is questioned by the existence, practice and resist- 
ance of many communities and their worldviews around the 
world. They embody many distinct ways of imagining life, 
seeking well-being, parenting and education, and so forth. 
The alternative pathways being built by these communities, 
which represent breaking points with the dominant rational- 


ity could be understood as ontological struggles. They walk 


toward the “pluriverse”, a concept defined by the Zapatistas 


“ce 


as 
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As noted, the pluriverse has a direct resonance with alter- 
natives to development. Therefore, this idea is becoming 
increasingly important in the post-development literature 
where activists and scholars are exploring and studying 
concrete alternatives to development such as Zapatismo in 
South Mexico, Buen Vivir in Bolivia and Ecuador, and the 
Self-Help Groups in rural India (Chuji et al. 2019; Leyva- 
Solano 2019; Saha and Kasi 2022, this issue), most of 
which are immersed in socio-political projects of strug- 
gle and social and ecological justice in the global South 
(Baronnet and Stahler-Sholk 2019; Lang 2022, this issue; 


Zibechi 2012). We can assume thatthe construction of any > 


E OEA 


«aprofoundly different way. Therefore, in such situations, 
it is essential to generate new ideas, knowledge) practices) 


. As these gen- 
erative processes are created and promoted by grassroots 
groups, they can be thought of as “grassroots innovation” 
for the pluriverse. 

Although we can intuitively think of the need for grass- 
roots innovations to create designs for the pluriverse, 
alternatives to development or transitions to sustainabil- 
ity (Escobar 2011, 2017), innovation has barely been the 
focus of research in these contexts barring few exceptions 
(e.g., Escobar 2016; Manzini 2015). In addition, the con- 
cept of “grassroots innovation” has seldom been applied 
as an analytical lens in these contexts (Maldonado-Villal- 
pando and Paneque-Gálvez 2022). The bulk of literature 
on grassroots innovation has rather focused on the analysis 
of social transformation processes that are far less criti- 
cal of the dominant capitalist rationality. This literature 
has been produced mostly in Europe and India, though 
with distinct flavors in each geographical and cultural con- 
text. In Europe scholars have defined grassroots innovation 
as the generation of novel bottom-up solutions inspired 
by the local context to tackle social needs and environ- 
mental problems, and that are driven mostly by ideology 
(Seyfang and Smith 2007; Seyfang and Longhurst 2013). 
Grassroots movements and communities have designed 
many innovative ideas around such transformations and 
tend to organize in networks at different scales (Smith 
et al. 2017). While the literature on grassroots innovation 
is quickly growing in the global North, in the global South 
few scholars have paid attention to it. The exception to 
this observation is India, where the literature refers to the 
identification of innovative ideas, practices and technolo- 
gies based on indigenous and local knowledge in marginal- 
ized communities, which are materialized in collaboration 
with academics and public institutions (Gupta et al. 2003; 
Gupta 2016; Kumar and Bhaduri 2014; Ustyuzhantseva 
2015). 


(tives to development. Our premise is that such alternatives 
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Since the analytical lens of “grassroots innovation” has 
not been adopted to research the potential role of inno- 
vation in the design and construction of alternatives to 
development (Maldonado-Villalpando and Paneque-Gálvez 
2022), here we argue that it is key to begin exploring the 
alleged usefulness of this concept regarding the design of 
paths for the pluriverse. Although some academics may 
consider grassroots innovation as a Western theoretical 
framework of little value or relevance in contexts of the 
pluriverse, we argue that rather than dismissing the concept 
altogether, it is better to tailor it as necessary to acknowl- 
edge, value and foster the innovation that is realized by 
the grassroots agents who are engaged in the design and 
construction of the pluriverse. We posit that the analysis 
of what we call here “grassroots innovation for the pluriv- 
erse” must become a key element of the research agenda 


on the pluriverse because thesradical:proposals that are” 


being put forward to create new worlds beyond capitalist — 
-development are imagined, weaved together, and material- 
ized by communities through their autonomous, bottom-up _ 
- innovations. - 


Some of the arenas of social life and culture in alterna- 
tives to development that may be key to the emergence and 
diffusion of grassroots innovation for the pluriverse are those 


concerned with q 
conviviality and communality,* political autonomy, and rela- | 


(Barkin 
2019; Escobar 2014; Esteva 2002; Illich 1973; Martínez- 
Luna 2016). In this paper, we argue that 


to formal education form historical-political subjects and > 


e especially in contexts of the global South (Bar- 


bosa 2013, 2015, 2020). 

In this paper, our aim is to assess the alleged importance 
of grassroots innovation for the pluriverse. To that end, we 
analyze a specific case study, Zapatismo—an alternative to 
development in Chiapas, Mexico—and take a closer look 
at the autonomous Zapatista education, which has been 
designed and implemented by Zapatistas according to their 
own worldviews. 


* According to Martínez-Luna (2016: 101), “communality is a ter- 
ritorialized society, communally organized, reciprocally productive, 
and collectively festive. It designs mechanisms, strategies, attitudes, 
projects that determine the quality of its relations with the exterior; 
likewise, it designs principles, norms, instances that define and repro- 
duce its relations within itself”. 
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Theoretical framework: grassroots 
innovation, post-development 
and Zapatismo 


Grassroots innovation 


Theoretical perspectives and studies on grassroots innova- 
tion have emerged to a greater extent in the global North, 
particularly in Europe: Several researchers have defined 


grassroots innovation as novel MEtwWOrKkS Of Activists “and 


q(_———— g., coproduction of knowl- 


edge, development of alternative technologies, social learn- 
ing, changes in consumption behaviors—thus responding to 
local social-ecological concerns from civil society (Seyfang 
& Smith 2007; Smith et al. 2017). In the global South, on 
the contrary, the conceptualization of grassroots innovation 


has been mostly oriented toward the identificationand public, 


Gupta 
2012; Gupta et al. 2019). Table 1 shows a synthesis of some 
of the main views on grassroots innovation and examples of 
practices, processes, and goods or services in contexts of the 
global North and South. 

None of the main theoretical strands on grassroots inno- 
vation are primarily concerned with radical, bottom-up inno- 
vations aimed at creating alternatives to development. There 
are several recent studies on innovation realized by grass- 
roots groups that seek to create radical ruptures with the 
dominant capitalist rationality (e.g., Apostolopoulou et al. 
2022; Boyer 2015). At the same time, the academic literature 
on post-development, alternatives to development and the 
pluriverse has barely focused on the analysis of innovation 
per se, even though innovation is central to the creation of 
radically new societies. Rather, this literature includes many 
studies on issues that are related to innovation—often using 
concepts like creation, design, coproduction, self-organiza- 
tion, autonomy, alternatives, revolutionary, and so forth— 
but without a fine-grain analysis of innovation and its role. 
All in all, we identify two major research gaps in relation to 
innovation in the literature of post-development, alternatives 
to development and the pluriverse: (1) we know relatively 
little about how innovations may unfold and contribute to 
the design and construction of the pluriverse by grassroots 
groups, particularly across different contexts of the global 
South, partly because there are few empirical studies con- 
cerned with the analysis of innovation; and (2) we lack a 
specific conceptual—theoretical framework for innovation in 
this literature and a single appropriate term for this type of 
innovation, e.g., “grassroots innovation” or a similar one, 
has not been consistently used (Maldonado-Villalpando and 
Paneque-Gálvez 2022). 
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A relevant issue that may arise is whether the existing 
theoretical framework of “grassroots innovation” is well 
suited to analyze the innovation that is realized by grass- 
roots groups in their designs for the pluriverse,? considering 
that it has not been used for this purpose (see for instance 
recent reviews by Hossain 2016, 2018, and Maldonado- 
Villalpando and Paneque-Gálvez 2022). Some authors may 
argue that since this framework has been mostly developed 
by authors from the global North and is therefore embedded 
within a Western worldview, it may be unsuitable to explain 
the radical breaks with the capitalist development rational- 
ity that are the basis of alternatives to development in the 
pluriverse, which are often embedded in indigenous cosmol- 
ogies. We argue that, rather than dismissing altogether this 
framework, it would be better to adapt it and tailor it to the 
case of alternatives to development. We see several advan- 
tages to this approach. First, the term “grassroots innova- 
tion” is short, clear, and marks unequivocally the agency of 
those in charge of the innovation, which is something usually 
neglected by the conventional, Western economic views on 
innovation (Solis-Navarrete et al. 2021). Second, although 
most grassroots innovation initiatives across the global 
North are less radical” than their counterparts in alterna- 
tives to development across the global South, there are many 
valuable lessons that can be taken from the current literature 


on grassroots innovation. Third, using the same term as that) 


¡ he are arguably difficulties to employing the concept 


“grassroots innovation” in the analysis of innovation within 
the literature of post-development, alternatives to develop- 
ment and the pluriverse. A key problem is that this term 
has seldom been used when innovation is analyzed in this 
literature. However, we posit that this limitation can be cir- 
cumvented by digging into this literature not just for direct 
but mostly for indirect indications of innovation realized by 


3 We paraphrase Escobar's work Designs for the Pluriverse. Radi- 
cal Interdependence, Autonomy, and the Making of Worlds (2017), 
where he addresses three designs for the pluriverse in relation to: 1) 
transitions, 2) social innovation and 3) autonomous design. The first 
considers post-development, Buen Vivir, the Rights of Nature, and 
post-extractivism in the global South; the second is oriented toward 
the relationship between design and social change from the postulates 
of Manzini (2015); and the third focuses on autonomy as a theory and 
practice of interexistence and interbeing, and the realization of the 
communal. In our view, grassroots innovation underpins these three 
dimensions of design. 


6 It is important to note here that many of the experiences analyzed 
using the framework of grassroots innovation in the literature, both 
in the North and the South, seek to reform public policies and the 
negative outcomes of current institutions without seeking to radically 
transform the workings of society. 
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grassroots groups. In addition, we suggest it is crucial to 
produce empirical studies on the innovations carried out by 
grassroots groups engaged in the everyday design and con- 
struction of alternatives to development. Such studies, in 
turn, will allow for the design of an appropriate theoretical 
framework of grassroots innovation for the pluriverse. 

Irrespective of whether we analyze grassroots innova- 
tion in alternatives to development by conducting a litera- 
ture review or undertaking a case study, as we do here, it is 
essential to analyze information related to new collective 
ideas, designs, processes and outcomes, which generate new 
knowledge, practices, beliefs, behaviors, products, technolo- 
gies, local institutions or programs. All these items can be 
considered as “grassroots innovation”. This type of inno- 
vation is driven by the exchange of knowledge and learn- 
ing, based on the political-educational project of grassroots 
groups i ion i 


Ctity. In addition to novelty or newness, some characteristics 
of grassroots innovations in the context of alternatives to 


development refer to the creation of radical ruptures with > 


«capitalistand neocolonial logic; the construction of ajani 


the intercultural dialogue of knowledges, or the construction 


market. These innovations also incorporate values such as 


dor lifetor ecological Sustainability (Maldonado-Villalpando 
and Paneque-Gálvez 2022). 


Post-development studies and grassroots 
innovation 


Post-development studies focused initially on the decon- 
struction of both the dominant and the alternatives of devel- 
opment discourses, moving on to studying alternatives to 
development imagined—and sometimes enacted and mate- 
rialized—by social movements, peasant organizations or 
indigenous peoples as forms of resistance to the extractiv- 
ist, neocolonial and patriarchal project of modern capitalism 
(Franzen 2022, this issue; Gudynas 2012; Piccardi and Barca 
2022, this issue; Svampa 2012). The current debate in Latin 
America and other regions of the world is focused on post- 
development and its articulation with the study of different 
alternatives to development as pluriversal paths; for exam- 
ple, projects such as post-extractivism, post-growth, post- 
patriarchy, post-colonialism, or transmodernity (Escobar 
2012; Kaul et al. 2022, this issue; Naylor 2022, this issue). 
These alternatives are closely related to the radical critiques 
of many indigenous societies as they are not embedded in the 
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ideology of progress and transcend the Western development 
project, thus having the potential of relational transforma- 
tions toward communal autonomy and ethics beyond market 
exchange (Demaria and Kothari 2017; Gudynas 2018; Loh 
and Shear 2022, this issue). 

The manifestation of a transformative alternative may 
occur at several levels (Villoro 2015: 19): (1) at the level of 
the State it opens the dilemma of gradual, moderate change 
versus radical, fast-paced change or revolution, (2) at the 
level of society through enabling people to achieve higher 
levels of participation that enhance democracy, (3) in culture 
it may unfold by embracing a plurality of cultures, i.e., multi 
or interculturalism, (4) at a cosmological level it may be 
expressed by the idea of the relativity of space time, (5) at 
the religious or sacred level it may occur through the accept- 
ance of multiple faiths and beliefs. Any alternative to devel- 
opment creates new radically different societal designs that 
produce new outcomes at the levels mentioned to a lesser 
or greater extent. As we have argued before, these radical 
societal transformations depend upon grassroots innovation 
which are often embedded in non-Western cosmologies. 

Some empirical examples found through collective strate- 
gies or initiatives that are aimed at the transformation and 
improvement of grassroots communities are the solidarity 
exchanges in the autonomous rebel zones of Mexico, the 
matristic culture in Rojava, Buen Vivir as a bottom-up trans- 
formation based on indigenous worldviews, and the itinerant 
schools of the Landless Workers Movement of Brazil, or La 
Via Campesina (Barbosa 2013; Barkin 2018; Lang 2022, 
this issue; Piccardi and Barca 2022, this issue). Alterna- 
tives to development are characterized by several features, 
e.g., the suppression of hierarchies and anti-patriarchalism, 
conviviality and communality, care for life at the center, 
spirit of sufficiency and simplicity, reciprocity and solidar- 
ity, autonomy through self-government, direct participation, 
and defense of territory to live well (Barkin 2019; Esteva 
2002, 2014; Kothari et al. 2019a; Martinez-Luna 2016; 
Schóneberg et al. 2022, this issue). Likewise, most alter- 
natives to development have high in their political agenda 
issues concerning environmental sustainability-like-de=> 
carbonization, de-capitalization, degrowth or post-growth, — 


(Gills and Hos- 
seini 2022, this issue). 


Grassroots innovation in Zapatismo 
and autonomous Zapatista education 


The uprising of the Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN, its Spanish acronym) in 1994 was made up of indig- 
enous Tzotzil, Tzetzal, Chol, Tojolabal and Mame communi- 
ties of Mayan descent. This process has evolved and matured 
since then, crystalizing into what is known as Zapatismo, 
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which is recognized as an alternative to development by aca- 
demics and social activists (Escobar 2017; Leyva-Solano 
2019). The Zapatistas have promoted and experimented with 
novel initiatives as an expression of the movement of strug- 
gle and territorial autonomy (EZLN 2015). These include, 


for example, self-government through the implementation 
ing by Obeying)’ (EZLN 2013: 22). The reappropriation 


of geographic space has led to new autonomous territorial 
delimitation* through political organization at three levels 
of coordination: (1) the Zapatista support base communi- 
ties, (2) Rebel Autonomous Zapatista Municipalities, and (3) 
Caracoles (literally translated into English as “snails”, a ref- 
erence to the spiral course of history) and the Juntas de Buen 
Gobierno (Good-Government Councils) (EZLN 2005, 2013; 
González-Casanova 2009a). In 1994, in response to the 
demands that the State was unable or unwilling to address, 
the Zapatista indigenous people and peasants decided to 


¿tivetothe-official educational system) This alternative was 


designed and implemented across Zapatista territories based 
on novel practices and pedagogies in multiethnic contexts 
(Baronnet 2015; Baschet 2018a, b). 

In addition to looking for grassroots innovation in Zapa- 
tismo, we examine its occurrence within the autonomous 
Zapatista education because of its relevance to the defense 
of life and the construction of collective and territorial 
autonomy. Additionally, it is an alternative to the official 
educational system that goes beyond formal education and 
the classroom in the Zapatista support base communities. 
These communities create new notions, knowledge, prac- 
tices, norms, pedagogies and teaching—learning methods in 
contexts of ethnic interculturality that are key to the (re) 
production of the cultural and political resistance project of 
Zapatismo (Barbosa 2020; Baronnet 2011, 2013; Baronnet 
and Stahler-Sholk 2019). 

As with other alternatives to development, scholars of 
Zapatismo have rarely evaluated innovation explicitly, either 
in Zapatismo or in autonomous Zapatista education. How- 
ever, many authors have acknowledged many distinct, new 
ideas, processes and outcomes that have emerged from Zapa- 
tismo, which can be regarded as grassroots innovation fol- 
lowing the rationale we presented above. Nonetheless, the 
contributions of this type of innovation toward more just 


7 Seven principles of the Zapatista movement: To serve, not to be 


$ The autonomous territorial delimitation is made up of support base 
communities and municipalities with new names because they are not 
officially recognized by the Mexican State. 


? Regional coordinating instances of self-government with its Good- 
Government Councils. 
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and sustainable ways of life in contexts of political strug- 
gle, resistance and autonomy with respect to neoliberal 
development remains mostly unexplored in the literature 
on Zapatismo. Furthermore, grassroots innovation does not 
seem to have been evaluated in the design and materializa- 
tion of alternatives to schooling in the global South. Given 
the potential of alternatives to schooling in the design and 
everyday construction of alternatives to development, in this 
paper we evaluate the role that grassroots innovation can 
play in the case of autonomous Zapatista education. Spe- 
cifically, we seek to answer this research question: How can 
grassroots innovation in autonomous Zapatista education 
contribute to the everyday construction of Zapatismo? After 
answering this question, we will reflect upon the potential 
role of grassroots innovation for the design and construction 
of other alternatives to development and pluriversal paths. 


Literature review, participatory 
action-research and ethnography 


We first analyzed innovations in the design and every- 
day construction of Zapatismo and autonomous Zapatista 
education. To do this we reviewed literature and various 
documentary sources. We applied the search, assessment, 
synthesis, and analysis framework to the literature selected 
for its quality and relevance (Grant and Booth 2009). We 
searched for scientific and gray literature in both English and 
Spanish over the period 1994—2020 (we selected that period 
because the Zapatista uprising began on January 1, 1994). 
To perform the search, we used Web of Science, Scopus, 
and Google Scholar. We reviewed theories and case studies 
in publications and book chapters on grassroots innovation 
(38) as well as post-development and alternatives to develop- 
ment (24). We then looked for grassroots innovation in the 
literature on Zapatismo and autonomous education (27) and 
in documentary sources such as videos (3) (Agencia Prensa 
India 2011; Esteva 2014; PromediosMexico 2013). 

In addition to the literature review, we analyzed grass- 
roots innovation in an indigenous Tzeltal Zapatista com- 
munity. Our research approach combined participatory 
action-research and ethnography. We conducted fieldwork 
during several visits throughout 2019-2021, though it was 
interrupted for most of 2020 and half of 2021 due to the 
COVID-19 pandemic. This entailed assisting the families 
of the community in their daily chores (e.g., agricultural 
tasks, cooking, cleaning, traditional rituals), helping with 
teaching-learning in the Escuelita (Zapatista school) and 
living with a family. We also attended important cultural and 
political Zapatista events outside of the community. Data 
collection and generation consisted in participant obser- 
vation, a field diary, photographs and videos, open-ended 
interviews with family members and community actors, and 
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Fig. 1 Maps of Chiapas in Mexico, the Zapatista region, and the municipality where the community we worked with is located. The exact loca- 
tion and name of the community are not shown to maintain their anonymity 


many informal conversations with men, women, teenagers, 
boys, and girls in the community. 

During fieldwork, we evaluated to what extent the every- 
day knowledge, practices, beliefs, technologies, norms, insti- 
tutions and programs created through autonomous Zapatista 
education are innovative in meeting human needs, improv- 
ing social relations and empowering community members 
to better address the environmental problems and territorial 
conflicts facing the community (we sought here the three 
dimensions of local innovation proposed by Moulaert et al. 
2005). The action-research was manifested in the processes 
of mutual learning, dialogue, and exchange of knowledge 
in Spanish and in their Tzeltal Mayan language with all 
members of the Zapatista community. At the request of the 
community, we taught literacy, geography, and arts in the 
Escuelita. 


Case study: Zapatismo and autonomous Zapatista 
education in Chiapas, Mexico 


As part of the pluriverse of alternatives to schooling and 
decolonial pedagogies in Latin America, autonomous Zapa- 
tista education can be understood as a vital building block 
in the construction of alternatives to development (Baron- 
net et al. 2011; Medina-Melgarejo 2015; Walsh 2003). The 
Zapatista Autonomous Rebel Education System for National 
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Liberation has been gradually formed since 2000 and is not 
intended to be a mere alternative to the official education of 
the Mexican State (Barbosa 2015, 2016; Baronnet 2019). 
Rather, the design and implementation of autonomous Zapa- 
-tista education aims at building the foundations of Zapa- _ 


tismo in every community (EZLN 2013; Lang 2015; Zibechi 
2007). 


Their Zapatista Caracoles were created in 2003 and 
govern the Zapatista Autonomous Rebel Municipalities 
to resolve the conflicts and inequalities that may occur 
between them. These changes correspond to a very novel 
and advanced form of political organization and territorial 
autonomy through the Caracoles and the Good-Government 
Councils that allow for common languages and increasingly 
broader consensus (Aguirre-Rojas 2007; González-Casanova 
2009b; Romero 2019). In 2019 new Caracoles were created 
from the declaration “Y rompimos el cerco” (“And we broke 
the siege”). There are currently twelve Caracoles with their 
Good-Government Councils, autonomous municipalities, 
and their Zapatista support base communities. !° 


10 In 2019, the Zapatistas expanded their territory through six new 
caracoles: http://enlacezapatista.ezln.org.mx/2019/08/17/comunicado- 
del-ccri-cg-del-ezln-y-rompimos-el-cerco-subcomandante-insurgente- 
moises/. 
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Our study area is in the Caracol La Garrucha, which 
includes five municipalities. The Tzeltal indigenous com- 
munity where we conducted our study is in the municipality 
of Ocosingo, close to the Lacandon Rainforest (Fig. 1). 

In the Caracol La Garrucha, the autonomous Zapa- 
tista education began in 1999 with the training of educa- 
tional promoters at municipalities Francisco Gómez and 
San Manuel. Students are taught to count, read, write, and — 
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autonomous educational system (1997) and the creation 
of Caracoles and municipalities (2003). We identify and 
analyze the following innovative practices of autonomous 
Zapatista education: (a) Practices of educational autonomy, 
for example, the co-design of guides and textbooks, self- 
organization and self-management of educational projects 
and materials; (b) Political-pedagogical practices of resist- 
ance, supported by teaching-learning inside and outside 


pa SSSR the classroom through political-militant practices of the 


he study community is made up of five 
Tzeltal families from the municipality of Oxchuc—in the 
highlands of Chiapas—and has several wooden houses, a 
school, an autonomous health post, a chapel, corn plots, 
coffee plantations, a water spring, and a graveyard. The 


school is attended by 13 boys and 8 girls aged 3-14, with a 


- temporary teacher assigned by the community. They attend 


“with agricultural and domestic activities (e.g., fetching water 

and firewood, working in the family’s cornfield). Their main 
recreational activities are swimming in the river, fishing and 
climbing trees to harvest fruits.'! 


The political and military contexts across the study area 
are complex and shape not just Zapatismo and its autono- 
mous educational system, but also the possibilities for doing 
fieldwork. The entire Zapatista territory is surrounded by 
the Mexican army. Its presence can be seen from the hill- 
top of the Tzeltal indigenous community we conducted the 
study in. The Zapatista territory is discontinuous (Souza 
1995), so Zapatistas, supporters and former Zapatista mili- 
tants coexist. Paramilitary groups funded by local ranchers 
and possibly the Chiapas State government, and government 
social programs are used as counterinsurgency strategies 
against the Zapatista movement (Aquino Moreschi 2013; 
López y Rivas 2013). In addition, as elsewhere in Mexico, 
the territories inhabited by the Zapatistas endure the pres- 
ence of narco cartels. It is unclear to what extent the organ- 
ized crime groups that try to displace Zapatista and non- 
Zapatista indigenous communities from their territories are 
financed by the State. 


How can grassroots innovation 

in autonomous Zapatista education 
contribute to the design and everyday 
construction of Zapatismo? 


The construction of the autonomous educational and peda- 
gogical processes after almost thirty years has been both 
gradual and radical. The transition of autonomous edu- 
cation has two crucial moments: the configuration of the 


11 Information collected by participant observation, 2019. 


Zapatista movement; and (c) Autonomous teaching—learning 
practices, for example, regarding the needs of community 
life and Zapatista territorial political autonomy. Below, we 
present the main characteristics and several examples of the 
grassroots innovations we have identified in the literature 
review, during fieldwork and through complementary audio- 
visual sources on autonomous Zapatista education. 


Practices of educational autonomy 


The practices of educational autonomy are constituted in 
both new and reimagined forms of self-organization and 
self-management. For example, each of the Caracoles 
through the Good-Government Councils and the education 
commissions 

projects will be collectively self-managed using local and — 

_ international resources, and 
edugationsimiiexion,(Table 2). 


The political-pedagogical practices of resistance 


The political-pedagogical practices of resistance to capital- 
ism and the neoliberal State are constituted by the diversity 
of Mayan indigenous, traditional, and ideological knowledge 
of the Zapatista struggle (Table 2). These practices have new 


and traditional elements whose central axis is the transmis- ~ 


strengthen individual and collective autonomy. Zapatista 


resistance pedagogies barely rely on written knowledge and 

i uring the teach- 
ing-learning processes with the participation of students in 
the classroom, community, assembly, collective work, and 
cultural encounters. Raúl Zibechi says with regard to his 
experience in the Escuelita Zapatista: 


[...] Itis a pedagogy of fraternity, a pedagogy in which 
, and we are equal in > 


at is the most important thing 


..] and from there, 


“sharing the territory [...] so I think that there, what 


is born is another pedagogy that starts from another 
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way of doing politics and a new political culture is a 
fundamental learning. ? 


The autonomous teaching-learning practices 


As for the autonomous teaching—learning practices, they 
express the militant experience of the indigenous and peas- 
ant leaders who initiated the Zapatista political movement 


(Table 2). The teenagers and childrenlearn the history > 
and actions of the movement in other spaces beyond the 


They 1 


Comrade Magdalena from 
Caracol II (Oventik), a member of the general coordination 
of the educational system of Los Altos de Chiapas region, 
discusses “the other education” that has been implemented: 


The other education is one of our demands, which 
forced us to become rebels against the “bad govern- 
ment” and the “big capitalists” [...] for that reason we 
began to build the new education for the people based 
on the humanistic thinking of our ancestors [...] the 
practice teaches us and what we learn will be what 
becomes “awareness education” [...] we seek thestrans> 
formative action of society [...] teaching is for life to 
better understand our world and within our Zapatista 
struggle an autonomous education started from the > 
“heart and in the thinking of our people." 


The novel practices of educational autonomy, political- 
pedagogical resistance, and autonomous teaching-learning 
in the Caracol “La Garrucha” and four autonomous munici- 
palities—including that of the study community—are based 
on the objective of "sharing, learning together and from eve- 

. Through coordination between Zapatista communi- 
ties and the NGO Enlace Civil (1995), they implemented 


the project called Semillita del Sol (Little Seed of the Sun), 
which is structured in three levels. ae i -——— 


EEE 


12 Transcript of video entitled: Entrevista a Raúl Zibechi, La Experi- 
encia de La Escuelita Zapatista (PromediosMexico 2013). 


13 Transcript of video entitled: Los Pueblos Zapatistas y La Otra 
Educación II (Agencia Prensa India 2011). 
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territorial control.'* 
Further insights from the field 


In the community where we did fieldwork, the dynamics 


of knowledge and social learning are generated from the — 
construction of the discourse of autonomy and resistance, 
‘the defense of the territory and its Tzeltal culture. The 
autonomous educational, political-pedagogical practices 
of resistance and innovative teaching-learning identified 
at the Zapatista movement level, the Caracol “La Garrru- 
cha” and the indigenous Tzeltal community where we did 
fieldwork, are based on the daily construction of autonomy 
(see Table 2). Also, they are not limited to the educational 
promoter. Rather, 

i . Likewise, 
the adults, teenagers and children of the community create 


A grandfather and his 


eldest son commented on the importance of listening, learn- 
ing, and putting into practice the ideas that are collectively 
generated and shared: 


[...] Receive the theory and do practice. How? You 
have to organize as Subcomandante Moisés says, not 
only because you listen, what you hear you have to 
do, you have to practice; what you see the same, you 
have to think. [...] All that moves us forward, what you 
hear, what you see, what you do, pick everything that 
can move us forward.!* 


This community has a temporary educational promoter. 
For that reason, the representatives of the community asked 
us to participate in some classes of the Escuelita (which 
has children aged four and older). Within the classroom, 


_ — _— __ 842 real communities 


drive change through knowledge and learning in decision- 
making spaces such as the assembly and in the creation of 
educational content according to the Zapatista principles 


14 Field diary entries about conversations with a former educational 
advocate from the study community the first week of January 2020. 


15 An ancestral indigenous practice that is performed every day 
before sleeping in the Zapatista community of study, it consists of a 
restorative steam bath for the body. The members of the community 
lie down on the wooden floor and receive the steam given off by red- 
hot stones after the grandfather pours water on them. Shared activity 
in the study community during fieldwork in 2019-2021. 


16 Interview with ex-health care promoter, July 2019. 
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of Mandar Obedeciendo. They always keep in mind the 
philosophy of the movement, the Mayan identity, and the 
everyday construction of territorial autonomy. For example, 
the importance of autonomous education is expressed in the 
words of a colleague from the community: 


[...] Our children have to learn how we live, how we 
organize ourselves. For example, in history: Why was 
the war raised in 1994 or how did our ancestors live? 
How was the bad government in 1968? [...] After 1994 
they have to learn: Why did people organize and how 
quickly they did so? Zapatista organization is already 
at the national level and children have to know it. They 
have to learn our history how it is; they have to learn 
everything that concerns us, they have to learn to write 
and count, and they also have to learn their Tzeltal 
language.'” 


The novel practices analyzed in autonomous Zapatista 
education are innovative to the extent that they generate 
profound transformations in power relations that are more 
horizontal than vertical, the resolution of conflicts between 
Zapatistas and non-Zapatistas, the improvement of life con- 
ditions, the reappropriation of land, and the enhancement 
of environmental management and defense of territory. 
In addition, Zapatista communities, municipalities, and 
Good-Government Councils have implemented initiatives 
and autonomous educational projects oriented toward the 
construction of self-sufficiency, self-management, and inter- 
cultural self-organization. This allows them to inhabit their 
autonomous territory in harmony with nature and ancestral 
local knowledge. Zapatistas do not expect the Mexican State 
to grant them quality of life and they are independent of the 
national and international markets. 


Reflections upon the potential of grassroots 
innovation in autonomous Zapatista 
education and Zapatismo 


The findings of our literature review and fieldwork indicate 
that the potential of grassroots innovations in the Zapa- 
tista autonomous education arise from the motivations of 
political struggle, its social demands and the seven prin- 
ciples of Mandar Obedeciendo (EZLN 2013) as well as 
from their pluri-ethnic sociocultural context, all of which 
is expressed in their novel educational practices and learn- 
ing as alternatives to the official national educational sys- 
tem and the dominant capitalist rationality (Esteva 2002, 
2014). The conception of autonomous education incorpo- 
rates the socio-historical vision of political struggle and the 


17 Interview with ex-promoter of education and health, July 2019. 
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construction of individual and collective autonomy from 
the Escuelita, the family and the community, through the 
connection between theory and the daily practice of Zapa- 
tista militants (Barbosa 2016; Baschet 2018b; EZLN 2015). 
The materialization of innovations in autonomous educa- 
tion by its promoters, is not limited to teaching-learn- 
ing in the community schools. This is because pedago- 
gies and didactics have been collectively created to meet 
needs, address problems and continue the search for radical 
changes through more horizontal relations in contexts of 
ethnic diversity and direct democracy (Villoro 2015; Bar- 
onnet 2013, 2015, 2019). 

We found that, in the practices of educational auton- 


For instance, educational promoters teach children and 
teenagers about Zapatista territorial political organiza- 
tion and autonomy. The new territorial limits produce new 
knowledge, learning and pedagogies from the support base 
communities and schools (Aguirre-Rojas 2007; González- 


Casanova 2009b). Teaching=learning practices are linked» 
learning of the Zapatista movement. These are, for exam- 
ple, artistic practices such as the creation of murals with 
natural materials, poems of rebellion, coordination of cul- _ 
‘tural events, and documentaries. The political-pedagogical 
practices of resistance are strategies created collectively as _ 
political acts of struggle and learning spaces, which aim 
to £o beyond alternatives to schooling> These include free” 


vice of 1 
(Barkin and Sanchez 2019; Esteva 2014; Pinheiro-Barbosa 
2013, 2015). 

The innovative practices identified in autonomous edu- 
cation are linked to the reproduction of traditional knowl- 
edge and multiethnic learning and are strengthened by 
the collective art of resistance as a source of creative lib- 
eration for children and teenagers. Likewise, the proposal 
of autonomous design by Escobar (2017), where "every 

', applies to the 
new designs and conceptions of autonomous education, 
but also to all areas of the Zapatista movement that have 
operated in contexts of autonomy and resistance. For this 
reason, the innovative educational practices found in the 
Zapatista autonomous collective design is key in the gen- 
eration and management of knowledge and social learning 
for strengthening the relational ontological diversity of 
native identities and the socialization of values of coex- 
istence with the natural environment across Zapatista ter- 
ritories (Baronnet 2015; Illich 1973; Martinez-Luna 2016; 
Escobar 2017). 

Learning and knowledge coproduction are essential in 
grassroots innovations, especially on sustainability and 
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more critical understandings of nature (Gupta et al. 2003; 
Kumar and Bhaduri 2014). In addition, whereas for these 
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Grassroots innovation may play a key role 
in the design and everyday construction 


authors the use of technological innovations and informa- of alternatives to development 


tion technologies are central to grassroots innovations, in 


the Zapatista context this is mostly related to the use of they» 


i 
Zapatismo regionally and globally. Educational and peda- 


gogical practices are innovative because they enhance hori- 


and pluriversal paths 


In this paper we have identified grassroots innovations and 
assessed how they may contribute to building Zapatismo—a 
specific alternative to development in Chiapas, Mexico—by 


zontal power relations together with economic activities Of > analyzing the case of autonomous Zapatista education. We 


a 


the defense of territorial autonomy (Barkin 2019; Baronnet 
et al. 2011; Lang 2015; Leyva-Solano 2019). The:construos 


(ies Of interest and practice (Seyfang and Smith 2007; Smith 


et al. 2017). Zapatista grassroots innovations are influential 


in the creation of international networks such as the alter) 


“elobalization movement (Pleyers 2019). The links and alli- 


ances built through autonomous Zapatista education are a 


have analyzed how new knowledges, practices, beliefs, 
technologies, norms, institutions and programs are cre- 
ated through this autonomous educational system, which 
appears to be a constant source of grassroots innovation. 
This alternative to the national system of education ena- 
bles the collective acquisition and learning of knowledge 
and skills that are key to achieving more just and sustain- 
able socionatures, which is a central political outcome of 
Zapatismo. It is important to emphasize that the pedagogi- 
cal conception of an educational process from the Zapatista 


concrete expression of post-capitalism and decoloniality _ perspective exerts a radical critique of the colonial character 


(Kothari et al. 2019a, b). 

When analyzing grassroots innovations in autonomous 
Zapatista education, we find that Baronnet et al. (2015, 
2019) and Barbosa (2013, 2015, 2020) reflect on innovation 
in educational processes and practices. Baronnet recognizes 
that it is necessary to deepen the understanding of these 
issues. However, neither of them conceptualize innovation 
in autonomous education, nor do they analyze Zapatismo 
in terms of an alternative to development, but in terms of 
the importance of critical political praxis and the need for a 
radical social transformation. In addition, they focus on the 
decolonial aspects of autonomous Zapatista education, and 
the importance of epistemic referents in educational pro- 
cesses as generators of creative potentiality through their 
language and their Mayan cosmovisions. 

Escobar (2017: 151-164) proposes designs for pro- 
cesses of transition, autonomy, and orientation of social 
change toward sustainability from a social innovation 
approach (Manzini 2015). Although it is unlikely that 
professionals or academics can help in the construction 
of Zapatista autonomy, they could analyze the autono- 
mous collective designs co-created from the ethnic and 
ecological diversity across Zapatista territories (Escobar 
2017). However, it is necessary to build a specific theoreti- 
cal framework of innovation beyond the existing Western 
conceptions of social innovation or grassroots innova- 
tions and from the relational ontologies and cosmologies 
of indigenous and peasant societies that are engaged in the 
creation of a pluriverse of alternatives to development—as 
observed in several Latin American experiences (Escobar 
2011, 2014). 


of the official Mexican educational system. 

Through this case study we have learned that grassroots 
innovations are more intangible than tangible during the 
construction of Zapatista political and territorial autonomy, 
consisting of self-organized and self-managed collective 
practices that seek radical transformations for better living, 
and that are based on indigenous Mayan cosmovisions, the 
dialogue of intercultural knowledge in the assemblies and 
the Good-Government Councils in the Zapatista Caracoles, 
and a more horizontal redistribution of power from the 
grassroots level. We have also observed that the spread of 
grassroots innovations present in Zapatismo and its autono- 
mous education fosters new and expanded networks of soli- 
darity and anti-systemic resistance among national and inter- 
national social movements and collectives (e.g., adherents to 
the Sixth Declaration of The Lacandon Rainforest of EZLN 
and sympathizers anywhere on Earth), thus contributing to 
healthier, more just, ethical, and ecologically sustainable 
ways of life that enrich the pluriverse. In addition, we have 
unveiled new collective designs and educational-pedagogical 
conceptions in the innovative autonomous educational prac- 
tices. These practices have helped advance Zapatistas as new 
historical-political subjects that are better equipped not just 
to resist the neoliberal development project orchestrated by 
the Mexican State in alliance with other governments, multi- 
lateral and financial institutions, but to actively transform 
and improve their reality. In imagining, designing and mate- 
rializing their own world through a large and diverse array of 
radical epistemic, ontological and political building blocks, 
Zapatista’s grassroots innovations are key to the everyday 
construction of Zapatismo as part of the pluriverse. 
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this sense, grassroots innovation for the pluriverse can be 
distinguished by actively seeking a rupture with the ideolo- 


gies of capitalist development. It does so by creating solu- 


those underpinning the current capitalist system. This can 


be partly explained because grassroots innovation in alterna- 
tives to development is often embedded in indigenous cos- 
mologies and relational ontologies. 

Finally, we suggest that using grassroots innovation as a 
conceptual lens can be useful for analyzing the autonomous 
societal designs of grassroots groups to transition toward 
more socially and ecologically just societies. Future research 
should be oriented towards deepening the theoretical con- 
ceptualization of grassroots innovation for the pluriverse 
and further assessing its potential in specific experiences 
of alternatives to development. Such efforts would in our 
view contribute to a better understanding of how such 
alternatives are designed and constructed, and how they 
can lead to large-scale societal transformations and transi- 
tions to just sustainabilities, particularly in contexts of the 
global South where most of such alternative are flourishing. 
In addition, it would be important to create new methodo- 
logical approaches for a more consistent identification and 
operationalization of the analysis of grassroots innovation 
in empirical case studies. This methodological improvement 
would allow for undertaking comparative analyses across 
different pluriversal paths which, in turn, would improve 
the construction of a theoretical framework of grassroots 
innovation for the pluriverse. 
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